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et BHE ravages of time, the 
sX Ye ruins of cities, the de- 
? + Ya a of coneentas 
the tyranny of Kings, 

Ye Pe the folly sun inigui of 
fubjects, in felling themfelves like 
beaits to the flaughter, with all the 
effects of arbitrary power, muft, in 
aferious mind, draw reflections on 
the uncertainty of human affairs. 
By tracing thefe events as near as 
poflible to their fource, the heart 
will be lifted up to the great author 
of nature, and adapt a confiftent 
rinciple concerning the general 
lee of his moral government, by 
obferving how vice is ever produc- 
tive of mifery. Tho’ the difpenfa- 
tions of his providence are often- 
times incomprehenfible, yet this 
Ought not to weaken a fteady per- 
fuafion, that virtue is in every re- 
gion, and under every government, 
acceptable to him; * That what he 
* delights in muit be happy,’ how- 
ever the face of things may appear. 
And to check every fond prefump- 
tion of independency, though we 
grafp the fleeting moments, itis but 
as to-morrow, when a curtain will 
be drawn over all the glories, as well 
as the miferies of this world. In 
the meantime, whatever our ftation 
here be; whether we enjoy a profu- 
fion or mediocrity in the gifts of 
fortune, we are travelling to ano- 
ther country. Our noblelt {cience, 
our higheft accomplifhment, our fu- 
preme felicity, is the knowledge 
and obfervance of that compafs, 
whofe needle points to our proper 
home; to thofe regions, where mil- 


lions of blefied fpirits inhabit ; 


ee 


where the eye will be fatished with 
feeing, the underftanding with 
knowledge, and the heart with de- 
lights, of which this world can give 
but faint ideas. 

Whether hackneyed in paths of 
gain or ambition ; on purfuing the 
delights of a philofophic and reli- 
gious turn of thought; life ftill ebbs 
out much fafter than we can eafily 
difcover, or deal fairly enough with 
ourfelves to acknowledge. But a 
day, an hour, employed in the ex- 
ercife of reafon, and the practice of 
religion, is, upon the whole, pre- 
ferable to an age waited in foolith 
purfuits which rife no higher than 
this world. 

The foul is ever active: This 
world is its fcene, as a prelude to 
the next; fome ruling principle 
will always poffefs and lead us On to 
action. To be idle and to be happy 
is a contradiétion: But, however em- 
ployed, he has no mean lot who 

lides through life in tranquil 
Slence, though unobferved. Per- 
haps heis one of the moft happy of 
men; but all are not capable of this 
felicity. 

We cannot reflect too often, that 
* True felf-love and focial are the 
fame ;’ yet, confidering man as uni- 
ty, felf muft, and ought to predo- 
minate. ‘Thatis beft for him which 
is moft productive of his particular 
happinefs, with refpect to the {cene 
in which he takes his part; and in 
which he is beit qualified to a& with 
dignity, and with a due regard to 
both worlds. We are happy only 
when we are employed, and when 
fome particular object governs the 
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802 On Virtue and public Love. 


leffer paffions and defires, The 
wiie author of nature certainly in- 
‘ended that this objeét fhould be 
-gmfeif, and that all the various 
zonnestions of our animal, our fo- 
cial, or interleétual nature, fhould 
ultimately terminate in him, and 
be fubfervient to this end. Here 
then let our enquiry reft: And, 
fince every day brings cternity the 
nearer, the contemplation of that 
eternity ought in all reafon ‘to 
increale, aS our hours are fleetmg 
VAY. 
~ Virtue is the only fable founda- 
tion on which the happinefs of a 
private man, 2 family, or a nation, 
éan be built. ‘The experience ofall 
aces proves, t.at every refinement, 
foreisn 19 this motive, muft ult- 
mately terminate in ruin. — Vice 
may, indeed, rcign in a nation for 
a feafon; but the: fapreme Gover- 
nor of the world will vindicate his 
authority: And, though this does 
not always happen in the fhort com- 
pafs of heman life, yet national 
vices have been ever corrected by 
national calamities; and, it may. be 
foppofed, ever will be fo. It cannot 
pofiibly. be otherwife in the nature 
Of things; for, if there be a God 
who. governs. the world, religion 
muff, with refpec&t to men, be the 
rule-of: that government. The co- 
ercive power. of human legiflatures 
can ne-more fupporta ftate without 
the fuperier law of religion, than 
due order can be maintained where 
the judge is as corrupt as the. crimi- 
nal, or the father as vicious as his 
offending fon, ‘The hiftory of the 
world proves this affertion, and I 
believe.it is generally found true, 
that fome- evils which happen to-the 
body politic, have a great analogy 
with wounds tm. the natural bocy ; 
that is, thet they prove extremely 
difficult to:cure when the habit is 
bad; though they might otherwife 
he very eaiil healed. g 
True. politics. are. undoubtedly 
built on. true religion: A ration 
long accuftomed' to be governed by 
laws founded. in reafon, and a de- 
fence of the rights of mankind, 
cannot fybmitto any other without 
the.convulfive pangs of expiring li- 
berty. Butit 1s aseafy to conceive 


thateny {late may be diffolved by 
the immorality of the people, as 
that there are countries, bows vq hav- 

ing once been free, now groan under 

the weight of arbitrary power. Let 

the miferies of fuch countries be 

truly known, and a free nation will 

tremble at every act of injuftice that 

may produce them. What avails 
the fuperiority of the conftitution of 
this kingdom, if the virtue on 

which it is founded does not conti- 

nue to fupport its influence ? The 
notion of liberty would only ferve 
to delude us with an imaginary 

phantom ; the real excellency of it 

mutt be connected, with the hearts 

and minds of the people corref- 
fponding with the laws; ~their 
Seowledie and riches being the 

only means fubfervient to its fup- 

ort. 

, Great monarchies have been dif- 

folved only by great corruption and 
eivil difeord; {0 that the Almighty 
has certainly annexed temporal feli- 
Cities to nations, as well as eternal 
rewards to men, in confequence of 
their virtue. 

The liberty for which we pretend 
to be ready to die, neceflarily in- 
cludes the love of pofterity ; but an 
immoderate tendernefs of ourfélves, 
on the narrow principle of a vicious 
felf-love, is injurious to pofterity. 
Upen this narrow principle it is, 
that we do not confént to a {mall 
change of ourmanner of life, that 
would enable us to fupport the ftate 
in greater fafety, reputation, and 
fplendor. Withoutaiubmiffion to 
fome atts of felf-déenial, we can nei- 
ther be politically nor morally vir- 
tuous; we cannot fupport fuch an 
equality of ftrength, nor fuch a con- 
fiitency of conduét, as are effential 
tothe maintenance of fo admirable 
2conftution as ours; nor be ena- 
bled to guard againft the over-bear- 
ing imdlence and fuperior numbers 
of cur enemies. 

itis avery familiar, but no lefs, 
juit thought, which we find in alate 
celebrated writer, in allufion tothe 

refent ftate of things in this ifland. 
if we confider what the ordinary 
confequences of human attions are, 
and. by what means. nations, yet 
more tormidable than this, have 
come 
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come to ruin, we fhall underiftand 
the force of what the author has re- 
marked: ‘ From the railleries of 
the Romans,’ (fays Dr. Middleton, 
in his Life of Cicero) on the barba« 
rity and mifery of our ifland, one 
cannot help reflecting on the fur- 

rifing fate and revolution of king- 

oms : How Rome, once the Mil- 
trefs of the world, the feat of arts, 
~empire, and glory, now lies funk in 
floth, ignorance, and poverty ; en- 
flaved to the moft cruel, as well as 
the moft contemptible of tyrants, 
fuperitition, and religious impol- 
ture; whilft this remote country, 
_anciently the jeft and contempt of 
the polite Romans, is become the 
. happy feat of liberty, plenty, and 
) letters, fourifhing in all the arts and 
refinements of civil life; yet run- 
ning perhaps the fame courie, which 
Rome itfelt had run before it; from 
virtuous induftry to wealth, from 
wealth to luxury, from luxury to 
an impatience of difcipline and cor- 
ruption of morals ; till, by a total 
degeneracy and lofs of virtue, being 
grown ripe for deftruction, it falls a 
prey at laftto fome hardy oppref- 
for; and, with the lofs of liberty, 
lofing every thing elfe that is valua- 
ble, finks gradually again into its 
original barbarifm. 


The Hiftory of Erneftine. 
[Continued from Page 798. ] 


THE time drew near when M. de 

~ Clemengis was -to remove ; 
the aegnens he commanded had 
jut pafied into Italy, and there was 
a neceflity of his foon fetting out to 
join it.. Notwithftanding all his en- 
deavours to the contrary, Erneftine 
perceived his melancholy, filence, 
and diftractions; and fhe fympa- 
thifed with his forrow without know- 
ing the motive of it, though Mts. 
Dumenil had perfuaded him to dif- 
clofe it. How do you expeét, faid 
fhe, to touch the heart of Erneftine, 
if you keep concealed from her the 
pation res you with! You 
inrich her, and {till you would leave 
her ignorant of your love and be- 
nefits? Ah! may fhe be ignorant 
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of thofe benefits, anfwered he! my 
intentions is to pleafe, and not 
to feduce her ; to make her free, 
and not to conftrain and fubjeét her: 
I defire to fee her thew me an inno= 
cent affection, and to be attache 
to me without delign, project, fears 
or hope! A tender concern has ap- 
ie, in her eyes, fince fhe per 
ceived my melancholy; fhe loves 
me perhaps! and fhall I impofe 
laws on fo charming a girl ? By ex- 
Citing her gratitude, | might lay 
reftraint on her inclination, and 
fhall I then deprive myfelf of the 
{weets of chinking that I poffefs 
a heart that prizes myfelf only ia 
me ? 

M. de Clemengis then repeated to 
Mrs. Dumenil all the initruétion; he 
had already given her, upon the 
manner of her conducting herfelf 
after the death of her hufband. She 
promifed to conform to his intenti- 
ons ; to keep faithfully his fecret, 
and to let him know, by letter, 
what Erneftine thought of the 
change of her fituation. In a few 
days after this converfation, he 
was obliged to fet out, and the day 
after his departure, at the time of 
his ufually vifiting Erneftine, the 
received from him a very rich box, 
containing his picture drawn by 
Dumenil, and the following 
letter : 


The Marquis de Clemengis to 
Erneitine. 


* T leave you, my charming Mif 
trefs ; an indifpenfable duty forces 
me from the fweets of feeing you, 
and of profiting by your care and 

oodnefs ; but I wiil not forget your 
effons. Duringa long and mourn- 
ful abfence, my only confojation 
will be to remember them. In 
our leifure moments, vouchiafe to 
ook at and copy that. portrait.; 
multiply the image of a friend, 
whofe heart is tenderly attached to 
you, and with fometimes to fee the 
Original.’ _ | 

‘The reading of this billet filled 
Erneftine with ftrange emotions, at 
the fame time that it depretied her 
with grief, bei did M, de Cle- 
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mengis go off without taking leave 
of her, and without acquainting her 
that he was going ? She read over 
feveral times his letter, not bein 

able to account for the myftery o 

his behaviour. Her eyes fwimming 
in tears were fixed on the portrait ; 
but, no longer examining it as an 
artift, fhe found that M. de Cle- 
mengis was in the right to find fault 
with it: There are his features, 
{aid fhe, his afpe& ; but where is 
the foul and fprightlenefs of that 
afpe& ? Where are thofe {weet 
looks glowing with friendfhip? How 
many charms omitted ? Is this that 
tender fmile, that air of goodnefs 
and greatnefs? Where are fo many 
graces, of which I fcarce perceive 
a feeble fketch? As fhe fpoke, Er- 
neftine threw afide all the defigns 
that lay upon the table, and takin 

up her crayons, full of the idea o 
the Marquis, flattered herfelf fhe 
fhould draw by memory a more ex- 
act image. 

This interefting labour was a few 
days after interrupted by poor Du- 
menil’s death. Erneftine fincerely 
lamented it. His widow, as foon 
as fhe had buried him, fettled his 
affairs, and decency permitted her, 
repaired with Erneftine within 
three leagues of Paris, toacharming 
houfe, where feveral fervants, be- 
fore apprifed of their coming, pre- 
fented themfelves to receive them, 
and to do them all the offices they 


required. 

Erneftine ftill bemoaned the lofs 
of her mafter; but the pleafin 
and magnificient appearance of (5 
charming an abode foon fufpended 
her “grief: The apartments, the 
gardens, the fight, the enamel, and 
the ge of flowers, all fur- 
prifed and enchanted her fenfes ! 
And who has given you the ufe of 
this agreeable manfion, {aid 
fhe to her friend? ‘Thofe who 
dwell in it muft, indeed, be hap- 


ai the liberty of living here feems 


to you a happinefs, aniwered Mrs. ' 


Dumenil, enjoy it, my dear friend, 
and be in no dread of lofing it. I 
have now a confiderable fortune at 
my own difpofal; this pretty eftate 


makes part, and you are the Mif- 
trefs of it. Then fhe told her a 
ftory, artfully premeditated, to per- 
fuade her that her marriage, con- 
tracted againft the inclination of 
her ents, had deprived her of 
her fortune during her hufband’s 
life-time. 

Erneftine, making no doubt of. 
her fincerity, felicitated her on the 
happy change of her fituation, and 
was extremely well pleafed with the 
affurances Mrs. Dumenil gave of 
fharing with her all the fweets of 
her new condition. ‘The toilette, 
learning mufic, and to dance, made 
now fo many principal parts of Er- 
neftine’s employment; and the de- 
fire of pleafing her friend in thefe 
particulars promoted her progrefs 
in them, to which fhe was alfo fre- 
quently animated by the pleafure 
of thinking that the Marquis de 
Clemengis would find her, at his 
return, more improved, more amia- 
ble, and more worthy of his friend- 


fhip. 

Two perfons of different fenti- 
ments are not equally happy in the 
enjoyment of the fame advantages. 
Mrs. Dumenil regretted often her 
old friends and the buftling life of 
the town ; and fometimes fhe re- 
pented of having engaged to livein 
a way folittle conformable to her 
tafte ; but the advantages her 
complifance fecured to her, and 
the hopes of returning to Paris at 
the beginning of the winter, helped 
her to fupport the irkfomnefs of fo- 
litude. 

Erneftine, accuftomed to retreat, 
lived perfeétly contented; every 
thing in nature prefented to her eyes 
an agreeable and interefting fpec- 
tacle: The morning dawn, the 
evening of a fine day, the woods, 
the meadows, the finging of birds, 
the various productions of the earth, 
all offered to her peaceful mind 
either objeéts of pleafure, or were 
the fubject of a tender reverie. Her 
inclination for M. de Clemengis 
animated her heart without trou- 
bling it, and made her tafte a part of 
the iweets that flow from fentiment, 
without a mixture of the violent 
agitation that {prings from ieliiees 

: an 








and fhe wifhed to fee again the Mar- 
quis, but an impatient ardour did 
not convert this defire into a painful 
motion. 

At the opening of the campaign, 
the preliminaries of the peace were 
pretty far advanced, the armies had 
orders only to obferve one another ; 
but, towards the middle of fum- 
mer, they received an order for fe- 
parating, and the French troops re- 
paffed the mountains. ‘The Marquis 
de Clemengis, who remained iick 
at Turin, did not arrive at Paris till 
the beginning of autumn. After 
acguitting himieif of his moft pref- 
fing duties, he yielded to the defire 
of feeing the object of his ten- 
dernefs, and repaired to the {mil- 
ing habitation which his generofi- 
ty had made the demefne of Ernef- 
tine. 

She was alone when fhe was told 
of his coming ; atthe bare mention 
of his name, the fetched a cry of joy, 
flarted up, ran to meet him, afked 
him a thoufand queftions, and fuf- 
fered ingenioufly to appear all the 

leafure fhe felt in feeing him. 
Moved and fenfibly affected by this 
reception, M. de Clemengis re- 
mained for fome time without 
{peaking ; he confidered Erneftine 
with equal aftonifhment and fatis- 
faS&tion ; before the appeared to him 
plainly neat, indebted ror the luf- 
tre of her charms to the frefhnefs 
of her bloom, to the regularity of 
her features, to her natural accom- 
plifhments ; but now her charms 
were heightened by a thoufand new 
graces: The eafe of her motions, 
the nobje air of her figure, and that 
impofing dignity, when innocence 
adorns beauty, infpired M. de Cle- 
mengis with as much refpect as fur- 
prife: He believed that it was the 
firft time of his feeing that charm- 
ing girl; fhe feemed to him to be 
born jn-the ftate his generofity had 
placed her: Embelfithed by his 
gilts, furrounded by his benefits, 

¢ owed him no gratitude; fhe was 
ignotant of his obligations ; no 
grvility debafed her, nothing hum- 
bled her in the eyes of a man, who, 
far from daring to boat of his cares 
to her, dreaded to fuffer them to 
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appear, and often afked himfelf 
queftions, to be certain if he 


was not himfelf miftaken in the 
motives that induced him to take 
them, 

For feveral days together, the 
Marquis preferved a timid and em- 
barraffed air in Erneftine’s compa- 
ny ; he hefitated in calling her Mif- 
trefs, and he had fome difficalty in 
ref{uming with her the familiaries of 
their former converfations. Be- 
fore his departure, itudious only 
about the defire of pleafing, and 
uncertain of the fentiments he in- 
fpired, doubt left him power enough 
to hide his own: But to fee Ernef- 
tine fenfible, and not dare to ap- 
pear fo himfelf ; to read in her eyes 
the fofteft language of love, and 
yet to be filent himfelf; what con- 
ftraint was this, what punishment 
for a paffionate lover, who at lat 
tafted a good he had fo much wifhed 
for, that of being loved, and truly 
loved ! 

His fortune ftill depending on 2 
conteftation hard to be decided, the 
neceffity of continuing in favour 
with a relation, whoie friendfhi 
deferved his gratitude, the mimo 4 
eftablifhed prejudices, all raifed an 
infurmountable barrier between him 
and Erneitine ; he did not think of 
breaking through it: The integri- 
ty of his heart, the noblenefs of his 
principles, would not fuffer him to 
debaie a gitl worthy of the higheit 
efteem, or of fetting a fhameful 
price on gifts which the did not re- 
giire. To abftract himfelf from the 
pleafure of feeing her was a means 
to recover his tranquility; butt 
hard terms of this means deterre 
him: If fometimes he confented 
to affi& himfelf by abfence, the 
certainty of being loved ftopped 
him fhort. How fhould he refolve 
on difturbing the repofe of the amia- 
ble and fentible Erneftine, and ta 
avoid and fly from one, who, in the 
fimplicity of her heart, was daily 
more attached to him! What would 
fhe think of a capricious and cruel 
friend? What would be her noti- 
ons ? Would fhe defpife his incone 

flancy ? Yes, undoubtedly. He 
could not difiemble to himfelf 
‘that 
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that his prefence excited Ernef- 
tine’s joy, how then fhould he 
deprive her of what perhaps was 
neceflary to the happinefs of her 
life ? 

This laft confideration had fo 
powerful an afcendant over his 
mind, that it fixed his refolutions. 
He made no alteration in his beha- 
viour to Erneftine, and fhe per- 
ceivéd nothing in him but the fin- 
cere, afliduous, and complaifant 
friend, ftudious in preparing amufe- 
ments for her, and contented in 
being admitted to bear a part in 
them. 

‘The moments they paffed toge- 
ther glided away with rapidity: 
Secret lovers, avowed friends, the 
defire of pleafing, tender cares, de- 
licate attentions, kept up the inex- 
preflible charm of. that intimate 
licious commerce ; Erneitine 
tafted of its fweets without fear and 
inquietude ; but fo great a felicity 
was to have a very bitter alloy, and 
the time was at hand, when the lofs 
of the happy ignorance that pro- 
cured it, was to caufe its deftruc- 
On. 
.Mrs.. Dumenil, little capable of 
diftinguifhing characters, neither 
knew the fentiments nor the real 
intentions of M. de Clemengis. By 
engaging to fecond his defigns, fhe 
was in expectation of enjoying the 
pleafures which a liberal lover 
would affemble about his mittrefs ; 
an _— houfe, a numerous circle, 
amufing fuppers, continual feafting, 
age ‘to her notions a very 
iling profpe&t ; but, deceived in 
her expectations, fhe began to 
fhew humours, and complained to 
the Marquis of the tirefome retreat 
fhe lived ff, threating to quit Ernef- 
tine, if fhe. pafled the winter in the 
country. 

The Marquis’s defign was not to 
leave her there ; he had furnithed a 
houfe im Paris for her, but, not wil- 
ling to: expofe his young friend to 
the world, he repented of having 
placed his confidence in fo unrea- 
fonable a woman ; fo that there was 
either a neceiity of contenting, or 
feparating Efneftine from her. In 
Mort, new lrberalities and great 


condefcendence appeafed Mrs. Du- 
menil ; fhe returned to Paris, and 
conducted ‘Erneftine to the fuburbs 
of St. Germain, into a houfe, 
not fpacious, but very elegant- 
ly furnifhed. Two days after their 
arrival, fhe brought to her toilette 
feveral jewels for het ufe. 

Ernettine was greatly pleafed with 
this prefent, as a frefh proof of the 
attentive friendfhip of Mrs. Du- 
menil ; but magnificence did not 
dazzle her; fhe began to accuf- 
tom herfelf to riches and fplen- 
dor; and, as fhe had no defire 
of exciting envy, fhe was far from 
fixing on the poffeffion of tkofe 
brilhant trifles the value which the 
generality of women attribute to 
them. 

Mrs. Dumenil preffed her to adorn 
herfelf with them, and remember- 
ing that the Marquis was at Ver- 
failles, fhe availed herfelf of his ab- 
fence to bring Erneitine.to the ope- 
ra. Her defipin was to infpire her 
with a tafte for the pleafures 
which fhe herfelf preferred, and 
to oblige M. de Clemengis to al- 
low her the liberty of enjoying 
them. 

The novelty of the objects at- 
tracted Erneftine’s whole attention, 
When the play was over, bein 
come to the ftair-foot, where fever 
Ladies waited their carriages, Er- 
neftine efpifed amongft them Mifs 
Dumenil, whom fhe believed to be 
ftill in Bretany: To fee her, cry 
out to her, pierce the croud, run 
after her, embrace her, repeat Hen~ 
rietta, my dear Henrietta! was the 
effe&t of fo rapid a motion, that her 
caniaetse could neither prevent, 

i 


rior itop her. 
Henrietta, embaraffed, far from 
anfwering  Erneftine’s — carefles, 


feemed to forbid them: What are 
you about, Miis, is this a proper 
time and place, faid fhe; why this 
pretended fondnefs, after fo long 


forgetting me ? Withdraw, I pray 3 “ 


every thing feparates us at prefent 
and you fhoutd not regret the tok af 
a ufelefs friend. 

The lofs of a friend, and how 
have I loft this. friend, replied Er- 
neftine ? What, my déar Henrietta, 
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you love me no more, and you own 
it! I am forry for you, Mis, {aid 
Henrietta; and this is loving you 
ftill, and loving you as much as the 
actual difference of our fentiments 
can permit me ; with thefe words 
beholding her with a compaflionate 
air: Lovely and unfortunate girl, 
added fhe very low, is it you? How 
comes this fplendid alteration, yet 
how weakly it makes amends for 
the charms that fparkled in the 

lan and innocent pupil of my 

rother. A Lady in her company 
calling her to go out, fhe followed 
her, and left Erneftine aftonithed, 
confounded, and almoft immove- 


able. 
[To be continued. | 


A View of Pourricat Letrrers 
which have appeared in the Public 
Papers. 


SPeculator, in the Weftminfter 

Journal, fays, ‘‘ As the great 
counfel of the nation is now met, 
and as the Corporation of the Me- 
tropolis have petitioned it on the 
exorbitant price of provifion, it ma 
not be unneceffary to fay a few words 
relative to the bounty granted to the 
exportation of wheat, which ’tis ge- 
nerally thought, will undergo a re- 
gularation very early during the 
prefent feflion. 

The bounty granted to the expor- 
tation of wheat in the prefent mode 
is generally thought and juftly, to 
have been materially inftrumental 
in raifing the price of bread ; it has 
been repeatedly obferved, that 
when we had not a plenty of this 
grain for our own confumption, it 
was extremely prepofterous to encou- 
rage our Factors to fend it abroad ; 
to pay people for ftarving ourfelves, 
was with fenfe enough -reprefented 
to bea veryextraordinary meafure ; & 
to fupp the poor of other -nations 

lenti ally, while our own were ab- 
olutely perifhing, was a degree of 
policy which could enter into no 

eads whatfoever,. but the very wife 
ones of England. 

But if the granting a bounty to 
the exportation at a time when the 
price of wheatwas exceflively high, 
was in itfelf aninjudicious circum- 
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ftance, ftil] there was a double indif- 
cretionin the mode of the grants 
for the act which allowed an encou- 
ragement to the exportation, made 
no diftinétion whatfoever between 
Engliih grain and Foreign; a Fac- 
tor might import ten thoufand quar- 
ters of wheat, if he pleafed, trom 
Holland, or any other place, and 
obtain a bounty of five thillings a 
quarter for fending it back to the 
original market. ie the general in- 
tereft of the kingdom was to fuffer 
for the fake of the landed, it was 
hard that we were to fuffer for the 
landed intereft of other nations 
too. But Government never at- 
tended to this palpable abfurdity, 
nor paid any regard to the difadvan- 
tage which the public muft natural - 
ly labour under, if defigning men, 
who feldom mifs any opportunity of 
promoting their own emolument, 
made ufe of this obvious method 
to obtain the public encourage- 
ment. 

I fay the Government paid no at- 
tention to this circumftance ; for 
they faw it plainly enough, and in 
the very act tor granting the bountyy 
if I don’t much mittake, the port o 
Berwick upon Tweed is exprefsly 
prohibited from receiving a bounty 
upon the exportation of any wheat, 
which is not the produce of this 
country. Now furely if 1t was ne- 
ceffary to be fo explicit with regard 
to any fingle Port, it was neceflary 
to be equally explicit with all? The 
good people of Berwick had done 
nothing to offend government, more 
than any other part of their follow 
fubjects ; and if was proper to pre- 
vent them. from doubly’ pillaging 
their unfortunate country, it was 
equally proper to prevent every 
other place in the kingdom. But 
as aretrofpectof this natgre may 
be difagreeable to fome people, 
and as it is better to point 
out away of redrefling grievances 
than to declaim merely upon theit 
confequences, I fhall now hope that 
experience will make us a little wif- 
er than we have been heretofore, 
fince the hard hand of neceffity has 
pinched us into a conviction of er- 
rors, which it was impoffible tomake 
us fee by the force of the foundef 

arguments, 
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arguments. As the bounty, there- 
fore, to the exportation of wheat 


‘has been attended with very ferious 


effects, the wifdom of the legiflative 
power will undoubtedly fee the ex- 
pediency of confining it within 


f#ome falutary bounds. I am not for 


hurting the landed intereft ; but I 


am notat all pleafed, to fee every 
thing facrificed toit. Let us give 
encouragement to the exportation 
and welcome ; but let us not en- 
courage people to fend wheat out of 
the kingdom, at a time when it 1s 
immediately neceffary for the fufte- 
mance of ourfelves. So long as we 
have plenty at market, and have this 
plenty at.a reafonable price ; fo long 
lam for granting the bounty, and no 
longer. But the moment wheat 
exceeds forty fhillings a quarter, I 
‘eould with for a perpetual law to dif- 
continue every excitement to expor- 
tation. Farmers would then know 
what they had to tru@ to, and our 
laborious artifans might have fome 
‘chance of living by their induftry. 
Befides, when 2 certain line was 

rawn, there would be no neceffity 
aoteize the Kingand Council with 
petitions for an embargo, and af- 
piring Miniflers would not be obliged 
to make ameceffary infringements on 
our coafiitution. 

Under a regulation of this nature, 
we might always expect plenty of 
corn, and if the profits of the far- 
mer were even le{sthan at prefent, 
his rifque alfo would be lefs, and 
fhe would not run any hazard from 
a fiuctuation of markets, or a difap- 

ointed fpeculation. The bounty, 
3f it obliged him to fe}] his commo- 
dity cheap, would neverthelefs be 
certain ; and a fure advantage, tho’ 
moderate, is at ary time better than 


. a precarious profpect ofa great one. 


Upon the whole, the general good 
of she nation muft now be preferred 
to the landed intereft, and let a 
bounty to the exportation of wheat 


be granted under what reitrictions it - 


may, the. wifdem of Government 
fhould take care that it is only 
granted to the wheat of Great Bri- 
tain 

| Auplicus, in the Public Advertif- 
fer, fays, ‘* At the eve of a general 
election of Members of Parliament, 
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we may look uponthis nation as & 
fine lady, peftered by a multitude of 
fuitors, who try every method ‘they 
can think of, to win her to their 
wifhes, and gain her confent : They 
woo her with a fervent warmth, fiat- 
ter her with a thoufand ‘fine: fpee- 
ches, prefent her with mumberlefs 
tempting gifts and promifes, vow 
and {wear to be faithful to her, and 
to be her’s alone for ever. But! no 
fooner have they gained her-confent, 
and the facred knot is tied, but they 
have too frequently, like the perjur- 
ed lover, forgot all their promifes, 
vows and oaths, flighted herembra- 
ces, and fied to the arms of a prof- 


‘ titute. 


Since dear-bought experience hath 
proved the faithlefs inconftancy of 
thefe deceitful fuitors, what care and 
caution, what prudence and circum- 
rigs ought the nation to take - at 
thefe feptennial courtfhips, in be- 
ftowing her favour, and giving 
her confent! Thofe who have been 
falfe to her before, fhe will furel 
have the prudence not to true 
again: Thofe who broke their 
faith to her before, will never be 
true to her now: For. thofe who 
have been once _ proftitutes, will be 
alwaysfo. In herchoiée fhe fhould 
ever pay a greater regard to the ho- 
nefty and moral characters of her 
fuitors, than to the perfons who re- 
commend them, or to the prefents 
they make her ; for fhe will never 
find faith and truthin thofe who en- 
tain fuch notions of virtue and 
morality as to endeavour to gain her 
favour by bribes, and to make them- 
felves legiflators by breaking the 
iaws of the land. 


The Lifeof StepHen GARDINER, 
Bifhop of Winchefter. 


[ Continued from Page 794.] 


[N this conference, they propofed 

to releafe him upon his fubmif- 
fion for what was paft, his promife 
of obedience for the future, and his 
teftifying his approbation of all the 
meafures that had been taken to- 
wards the Reformation. ‘The two 
laft points Gardiner confented to, 
and actually figned all that was ex- 
pected from him; but mae Ne 
alicnt 
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affent.to the firit, infifting apo his 
imnocence. Sir, William Herbert 
and Secretary Petre went to him 
fome time after, and preffed him to 
make ‘the acknowledgments. which 
were required of him, without ex- 
ception ; but this he refufed, and 
faid that he would never defame 
himfelf ; for when he had done it, 
he was not fure but it might. be 
= ufe of againft him as aconfef- 
10N. - | 

Shortly after, Bifhop Ridley was 
. fent tohim, together with Herbert 
and Petre, who brought him new 
articles. He read all thefe, and 
faid, ‘* he defired firft to be dif- 
** charged of his imprifonment, and 
«* then he would freely anfwer them 
*¢ all, fo as to ftand by it, and fuf- 
** fer if he did amifs ; but he would 
“* trouble himfelf with no more 
¢ articles while he remained in 
** prifon, fince he defired not to 
$6 Seddicarnd out of his troubles 
* in the way of mercy, but of juf- 
S$ tice.’’ 

On ‘the 19th of July he was 
brought before the Council, and the 
Lords told him, that they fat by a 
{pecial commiffion to judge him, 
and afked him whether he would 
{ubfcribe the laft articles which had 
been fent him; but he anfwering in 
the negative, the fruits of his B1- 
fhopric were fequeftered, and he was 
tequired to conform within three 
- months on pain of deprivation. Mr. 
Strype, however, informs us, that 
** notwithftanding this fentence, 
the Council favourably ordered, 
that the Bifhop’s houfe and fervants 
fhould be maintained in their pre- 
fent ftate, until the expiration of 
three months; and that the matter 
in the mean time fhould be kept fe- 
cret.” _ But neverthelefs, the liberty 
which he had before of walking in 
fome open. galleries, when the 
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809 
Duke of Norfolk (now .alfo pri- 
foner in the Tower) was not in 
them,’ was taken from him, and 
he was again fhut up in his cham- 
ber *. 
_ At the expiration of the limited 
time, the Bifhop of Winchefter till 
refufing to comply with what was re- 
quired of him, he was, fhortly af- 
ter, deprived of his. Bifhopric for 
difobe lence and contempt of: the 
King’s authority, bya court of De- 
legates, wherein Archbifhop Cran- 
mer prefided, after a criat which 
lafted from December 15, 1550, to 
the 14th of February, 1551, in two 
and twenty feflions. Gardiner pro- 
tefted againft his Judges, and ob- 
jected to their commiffion; ‘and 
when fentence was about to be given 
againit him, appealed from the De- 
legates to the King; but nonotice 
was taken of his appeal. 

The next day Bihhop Gardiner’s 
cafe was debated in the Council, 
who came at length ‘to this refolu- 
tion, that ‘* Forafmuch as it ap- 
“* peared he had at all times, before 
the Judges of his caufe, ufed him- 
felf unreverently to the King’s 
Majefty, and flanderfully toward 
his Council, and efpecially yef- 
terday, being the day ot his judg- 
ment given againft him, he cal- 
led his Judges Heretics ano 
SACRAMENTARIES, they being 
here the King’s Commiffioners, 
and of his Highnefs’s Council ; 
it was therefore concluded, by 
the whole Board, that he fhould 
be removed from the lodgings he 
hath now in the Tower to a 
meaner lodging, and. none to 
** wait upon him Nee one by the 
Lieutenant’s appointment, in 
fuch fort as, by the refort of any 
man to him, he have not the li- 
*- berty to fend out to any man, or 
to hear from any man. And 

5 L ** hkewile, 


* Burnet fays, thefe proceedings againft Gardiner were “ much cenfured, as being 


gontrary to the liberties of Englifhmen, and-the forms of all legal procesdings. ; 
was thought very hard to put a man in prifon uponacomplaint againit him, and with- 
out any PE Atiet enquiry into it, after two years durance to put articles to hum. 


It 


And 


they which {poke freely, faid it favoured too much of, the inquifition. But the canon 
law not being reétified, and the King being in the Pope’s reo), there were fome things 
gathered from thecanon law, and the way of proceeding EX @Fricio, which rather 


oxcuied than jultified this hard meafure he 


met with,”? 
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810 
‘ likewife, that his books and pa- 
ers be taken from him, and 
een; and that from_ henceforth 
he have neither pen, ink, nor pa- 
per, to write his deteftable pur- 
pofes, but be fequeitered from all 
conferences, and from all means 
‘ that may ferve him to practife 
“* any way.” Three weeks after 
this, by the King’s appointment, 
Dr. Ponet, Bifhop of Rochefter, 
was admitted Bifhop of Winchel- 
ter. 

Gardiner continued in confine- 
ment in the ‘Tower during the re- 
mainder of King Edward’s reign : 
but the rigour of the order of Coun- 
cil concerning him, appears to have 
been abated ; for in that interval he 
wrote feveral controverfial pieces, 
compofed a variety of Latin poems, 
and tranflated into verfe feveral paf- 
{faces in the books. of Ecclefiattes, 

ifdom, and Job, and other poe- 
tical parts of the Old Teftament. 
And he kept up his fpirits very well 
in his prefent adverfe circumftan- 
ces; being wont (we are ae fay 
very soaltnetie, as either believing 
it, or defiring to be thought to be- 
lieve it, that he fhould live to fee 
another turn, and another Court, 
in which he fhould be as great as 


ever. 

King Edward VI. died on the 6th 
of July, 1553; after which a fhort 
firugele was made in favour of Lady 
Jane Grey, of which we fhall have 
occafion to {peak more. particularly 
elfewhere ; but on the 19th of the 
fame month, Queen Mary was pub- 
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the third of 
Auguit, fhe made her folemn entry 
into the Tower; upon which Gar- 
diner, in the name of ‘himfelf and 


licly proclaimed, ‘On 


his fellow prifoners, the Duke of 
Norfolk, the Dutchefs of Somerfet, 
the Lord Courtney, and other per- 
fons of rank, made a. congratula- 
tory fpeech to her Majefty, who 
ave them all their liberty. David 
loyd tells us, that Mary kiffed 
Gardiner m the Tower, and.-called 
him her prifoner. On the eighth of 
the fame month, he performed, in 
the Queen’s prefence, the obfequies 
for the late King Edward, whofe 
body was buried at Weftminfter, 
with the Englifh fervice by Arch+ 
bifhop Cranmer, the funeral fere- 
mon being preached by Bithop 
Day. On the ninth, Bifhop Gar- 
diner went to Winchefter-Houfe in 
Southwark, after a.confinement of 
fomewhat more than five years. 
And on the twenty-third he was dee 
clared Chancellor of England ; but 
his. patent did. not pafs till the 
twenty-firft of September. How- 
ever, being raifed to this high poft, 
he became Mary’s firft Minifter, and 
was entrufted with. the chief ma- 

nagement of public affairs, 
ary, on her acceffion to the 
Throne, had publicly declared, 
that fhe would force no man’s con- 
{cience on account of religion. But 
it foon appeared, that there was 
very little fincerity in her declara- 
tions of this kind*®, She had in- » 
deed refolved, as foon as ever fhe 
could, to re-eftablith Popery, -and 
reconcile 


* The infincerity of Mary’s promifes was foon rendered fufficiently apparent by her 


behaviour to the inhabitants of Suffolk. At the time that Lady Jane was 
any towns near London, great numbers neverthelefs repaired to 


Queen in 


ponchnnes 
e ftandard 


‘of Mary, neat as Bifhop Burnet informs us, “ a great body of Suffolk men 


gathered a 


out her, who were all for the Reformation. 


They defired to know of her, 
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whether fhe would alter the religion fet up in King Edward’s days ; to whom fhe gave 
full.affurances, that fhe would never make any innovation or change, but be contented 
with the private exercife- of -her own religion. Upon this they were all poffeffed with 
fuch a belief of her fincerity, that it made them refolve to hazard their lives-and eftates 
in her quarre}.” But foon after Mary’s acceflion, fhe prohibited all perfons from 
preaching, but thofe who were licenfed, which was done with a view of filencing the 
‘Protefiants: but “ in Suffolk, thofe of that profeffion took a little more liberty than 
their neighbours, prefumingon their great merit, and the Queen’s promifes to them. 
But there was a fpecial letter fent tothe Bifhop of Norwich’s Vicar, himfelf being at 
Bruffels, to fee to the execution of the injunétions againft any that fhould preach with- 
ent licence.+ Upon this, fome came from Suffolk to put the Queen in mind of her pre~ 


mife, 





reconcile the nation to the See of 
Rome. And the firft ftep which 
was taken towards this, was to pro- 
hibit all’ preaching throughout the 
kingdom ; and to licence only fuch 
as were known to be popifhly in- 
clined; Gardiner being impowered 
to grant fuch licences under the 
Great Seal. 

The Popith party, who were now 
in high {pirits, began with great ea- 
gerne(s to re-eftablifh their old fu- 
perftitions. And in many places 
they fet up images, and introduced 
the Latin fervice, with the old rites 
again. ‘This was againit law, be- 
caufe the acts paffed in the reign of 
King Edward, in fupport of the 
Reformation, were ail in force : 
but thefe proceedings were encou- 
raged by the Council. However, 
Sir James Hales, one of OF ge 
who thought he might with the more 
freedom ipeak his fentiments, be- 
caufe he had zealoufly defended 
Mary’s title againft the partizans of 
Lady Jane Grey, gave a charge to 
the juice in Kent, when he was 
on his circuit there, to fee that 
King Edward’s laws, as they were 
ftill in force and unrepealed, fhould 
be putinexecution. But for this, 
without any regard to his former 
zeal and fervices, he was put into 
the Marfhalfea, from thence remov- 
ed to the Compter, and from thence 
to the Fleet ; and in confequence 
of the feverity with which he was 
treated, fell into a frenzy. How- 
ever, he was afterwards fet at liber- 
ty ; but never came to himfelf. 
again, and not being taken pro- 
per care of, drowned himielf, 
‘‘ This,” fays Burnet, with the 
** ufage of the Suffolk men, was 
®¢ much cenfured; & from thence it 


t. 
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** was faid, that no merits or fervi- 
** ces could fecure any from the 
** cruelties of that religion.” 

As none of the laws paffed in the 
reign of Edward relative to religion, 
were yet repealed, the Proteitant 
Clergy {till continued to perform 
toeay worthip, and to celebrate the 

oly Sacrament, as before. And 
the people attended ‘with the more 
ferioufnefs and diligence, as they 
had no doubt but this would be 
any put a ftop to. And indeed 

ardiner was determined to itifle 
the Reformation with all poffible ex- 
pean and vigour. One way he 

ad to do this, was to fend his {pies 
into all the churches in London. 
And thefe would come into the 
churches, and difturb the Minifters 
with rude words and aétions, even 
in the time of divine fervice ; and 
then go to the Bifhop, and make 
their informations, And the Mi- 
nifters were thereupon brought be- 
fore him, and then committed, un- 
lefs they would comply. And this, 
fays Mr. Strype, in the very begin- 
ning of the Queen’s reign, when 
the preachers atted only according 
to the laws then in force. 

[To be continued. } 


Of the Difference between Protefta- 
nifm and Popery. 


HE more a difpaffionate enquir- 
er examines into the nature 
of the Proteftant toe the more 
its fuperiority over all other perfuas 
fions will ftrike his obfervation. If 
that belief is the pureft which ap- 
proaches the moft near tothe exalted 
rinciples of chriftianity, the efta- 
blithe Church of England has un- 
doubtedly a much ftronger title to 
5 L2 infability, 


mife. This was thought infolent; and fhe returned them no other anfwer, but, That 
they. being Members, thought to rule her that was their Head; but they fhould learn, 
that the Members ought to obey the Head, and not to think to bear rule over it. One 


of thefe had fpoken of her promife with more confidence than the reft; his 


© was 


Dobbe; fo he was ordered to ftand three days in the pillory, as having faid that which 


tended tothe defamation of the Queen. 


And from hence all faw what.a fevére go- 


vernment they were to come under, which the claiming of former promifes, that had. 


been made by 
crime.” 


the Queen when fhe needed their aflittance, was to be accounted 2 
Hitt. of the Reformation, Vol. II. P. 237, 246. It appears, indeed, that Ma- 


ty was well acquainted with that excellent Popuh maxim, That no faith is tobe kept 


with Herctics. 
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infability, than any other in the 
univerfe. Mutual benevolence be- 
tween man and man is the fublime 
foundation upon which it is built ; 
this benevolence is the fource of all 
the human virtues, and muft con- 
fequently be confidered as the fur- 
eft fountain both of temporal and 
eternal felicity. 

If we judge the merit of the 
Chriftian religion by this ftandard, 
the flighteft examination will con- 
vince us that the Proteftant faith 
has deviated much le/s from the fa- 
cred dictates of revelation than any 
ether. We fhall be convinced that 
it is not warped by any unjuft preju- 
dices, influenced by any improper 
partialities, nor mriled by any inte- 
refied purpofes. On the contrary, 
we fhall find it every where incul- 
cating fentiments of candour, prin- 
ciplcs of honour, and ideas of ge- 
nerofity. In other perfuafions, a 
fimilarity of opinion produces a 
union of intereit, and a Papift for 
inftance promotes the welfare of a 
Papift, not becaufe he is a deferving 
member of the community, but 
becaufe he is a profeffor of the 
fame belief. In the eftablifhed 
Church of England, however, we 
regard nothing but what is aétuall 
entitled to our veneration. Wit 
_ us, a man’s-being a Proteftant is of 
no fervice whatioever in the ad- 
vancement of his fortune, if he is 
deftitute of probity ; nor is his pro- 
feflion of a different religion diiler- 
viceable to him as an individual, 
where he is poffefied of a refpec- 
table character. In fhort, where a 
man is really a Chriftian, we never 
enquire by what particular denomi- 
nation he is diftinguifhed ; his con- 
duét, not his opinion, is the objeét 
of our concern ; and if we know 
him to be unexceptionable in the 
firft, we think that the latter fhould 
never be mentioned to his prejudice. 
Thus believing that sood men are 
an ornament to all religions, and be- 
lieving that the beft religion can no 
way dignify the worthlefs, we never 
fhew. a predile&tiop but in favour 
of ‘defert, and always refle&t that the 
propereft criterion tojudge of prin- 
ciples are actions. 


‘e 5 
Of the Difference between Proteftanifm and Popery. 






If we take a furvey of different 
religions, however, we fhall- find 
very oppofise fentiments ; as Ihave 
already hinted, belief and not worth 
is the conftant object attended to. 
A Papift would. rather affift the moft 
abandoned profligate of his own 
perfuafion, than the moft_deferving 
member.of any other ; and itis no- 
torious. that our fectaries are con- 
netted fo infeparably, as to be ac- 
tuated entirely by..one mind in 
every public tranfaétion. The firft 

ueftion in fact which the profef- 
ors of all opinions but the Pro- 
teftant put, when they are to confer 
an. obligation, is, ‘* of what reli- 

ion is the perfon to he obliged ?” 

nlefs he eats 0k. to be of their 
own immediate communion, th 
are but little attentive to his foli- 
citation; and the greateft merit in 
the world will probably plead-in 
vain, without the grand recommen- 
dation of fimilar principles in mat- 
ters of faith. Was it necefflary to 
fupport this affertion b eons a 
thoufand inftances might be rought 
to convince the moft obftinate ; 
but as every. day’s experience ren- 
ders it inconteftably evident, ‘the 
introduction of unneceffary teftimo- 
nies would be a trefpafs on the pa- 
tience of my readers. 

When the Proteftant religion, 
therefore has fo many advantages 
over every other fyftem of belief, 
I. may poffibly be afked, whence it 
arifes that it does not grant the 
members of every perfuafion, an 
equal fhare in the civil rights of 
fociety. I may be afked why Pa- 
ar for argument fake are with- 

eld from ‘a participation in thofe 
privileges as Englifhnien, upon 
which the Proteftants value them- 
felves fo highly, and which the firft 
as well as the latter have fo juft a 
pretention to from the circumftance 
of their birth. To this I anfwer, 
that in all countries, laws are made 
for the general happinefs of the peo- 
ple, and wherever the -emolu- 
ment of numbers is materially pro~- 
moted, the good of a few mutt give 
place. No law can poffibly be fram’d 
in which fome will not find them- 
felves particularly aggriev’d.” i 
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fill the common welfare of a na- 
tion, being much more important 
than. the intereft of any number 
comparatively infignificant, it mutt 
naturally follow that thofe meafures 
fhould be conftantly practifed, which 
are likely to give the moft extenfive 
fatisfaction. ; 
The. Papifts complain of being 
oppreffed by the Proteftants in this 
kingdom, and the Proteftants are 
heartily concerned, thatthere fhould 
be the fmalleft caufe whatfoever for 
treating the Papifts with feverity. 
But in faét the Proteftant faith has 
nothing to doin the quarrel: The 
difpute is entirely a political one, 
tho’ it is fo generally fuppos’d to be 
built on areligious foundation. The 
faét is, we find the Popifh perfuafion 
to be dangerous to our profperity as 
a people. Wethereforeas Englifh- 
men, not as Proteftants, lay the fol- 
lowers of it under fuch reftriétions 
as we judge indifpenfibly neceflary 
for the fafety'of the kingdom. Was 
the Romifh religion a faith which 
could allow its profeffors to be good 
fubjeéts, we fhould grant the jame 
indulgences to them which we allow 
to our numberlefs fecétaries; but 
when we know that the very na- 
ture of this faith obliges them to 
undermine as‘ far as they poflibly 
can the firmeft pillars of our ‘con- 
ftruétion, felf-prefervatidn, as well 
as juftice, calls loudly upon us to 
keep them within fenfible bounds, 
a tells us that every new ftep 
which we take to increafe their 
ower, is a frefh advance to our own 
ftruction, 


ELEMENTS of PHILOSOPHY. 
[Continued from Page 753-] 


rTHE name of moufles, or moufled 

pulleys, is given to that affem- 
blage of feveral pulleys fo placed 
in the fame block, either parallel to 
or above one another. ‘Thefe ma- 
chines are much ufed for raifing 
great burdens, and they are com- 
. modious by taking up little room, 
and alfo, as one without embarafs- 
ment. may augment at pleafure the 
action of the fame power ; but this 
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is not done, «as in all other ma- 
chines, but at the expenee of a 
greater velocity in the power, 

To make the multiplication of 
pulleys more profitable, it will be 
neceffary to join the fixed to the 
moveable. The affemblage of move- 
able pulleys is called a moveable 
moufle, and that of fixed pulleys a 
fixed moufle. ‘The fixed pulleys are 
all inclofed in the fame block, and 
the moveable in like manner in 
another block. 


Of WHEELS, 


Q. What is awheel ? 

A. It is a round body, ufuall 
flat, moveable on its center, whofe 
circumference receives the motion 
communicated to it, or tran{mits the 
motion it has received, by its fric- 
tion, or by teeth, pins, pegs, &c. 
kept in or added to 1t. 

Q. How do wheels move? 

A. Some turn always in the fame 
place, with an axis faftened to 
their center, and of which the pi- 
vots turn in holes that ferve fora 
fupport, as may be feen in clocks, 
turn-{pit jacks, mills, &c. Other 
wheels, fuch as thofe of carriages, 
rolling on their circumference, car- 
ry their center and axis that tra- 
verfes it, in a direétion to the plane 
or ground they go over: They have 
two forts of motion, becaufe their 
center advances in a ftraight line, 
while the other parts turn about 
if, 

Q. How ought the wheels to be 
confidered that have but one fort 


.of motion, and whofe axes only 


turn ? 

A. They are levers of the firft 
kind, ferving, as the pulley, to 
change the direétion of the motion, 
to tranfmit it at a diftance, to equal 
very different powers on one ano- 
ther, and to augment the velocity of 
one of them. 

Q. How are we to confider the 
wheels of carriages which have twe 
forts of motion? . 

A. They are moft commonly le- 
vers of the-fecond kind, which are 
as often repeated as points may be 
imagined in the circumference ; for 
each of thefe points is the. extre- 
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mity of a radius fupported on one 
fide by the ground ; the other end, 
loaded by the beam that bears the 
carriage, is at the fame time drawn 
by the power that leadsit. If the 
plane was perfeftly fmooth and level, 
rf the circumference of the wheels 
was without inequalities, if there 
was no friction in the naves, and if 
the dire&tion of the power was con- 
“tantly applied parallel to the plane, 
an inconiiderable force would draw 
avery heavy carriage. | 

Q. Why are great wheels more 
commodious than {mall ones ? 

A. Becaufe their levers are lon- 
ger, and each point of the nave, 
which is drawn every moment, is 
found in the direétion of the traces, 
and at the height of the breaft of 
the horfes that draw the carriage. 
Hence, the carriages with four great 
equal wheels, as were thofe of the 
antients, are much more commodi- 
ous than our vehicles with two very 
hich wheels, and two others very 
low. Four great equal wheels are as 
four great levers riveted at their ex- 
tremity in a perpendicular direction 
of the trace. 

Q., Why therefore are two low 
wheels put to coaches, &c? 

A. The intention of the modern 
method feems to have been, for 
keeping the fore part of the carri- 
age in a kind of fufpenfion in a bad 
road, in order that the firft effort 
ef the horfes might lift up that 
fore part of the vehicle, and {fo fa- 
cilitate the difengaging of the other 
part. 


Of the Axte-TRrEE, andthe Winp- 


LASS, Or CAPSTANE. 


Q. What difference is there be- 
tween thefe two machines? 
_ A. Their chief difference confifts 
an the pofition of ufing them. 
_ The axle-tree and capftane are 
frequently ufed in wells, quarries, 
buildings, for raifing ftones and 
ether materials ; a-board fhips 
_ in ports, for raifing anchors, 

$s 

‘Tympanes, or drums, barrels, 
bobins, which are girt round with 
ropes, cords, or chains, for winding 
up weights or the {prings of clocks, 
penduloms, watches, &c. are fo 
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many fmall axle-trees and cape 


ftanes. 
Of the IncLINED Plane. 


Q. What is an inclined Plane? ’ 

A. Any fort of plane that makes 
an oblique angle with ‘the  liori- 
ZON « 7 

Q. Whence proceeds the force 
wherewith a body tends to defcend 
on an inclined oe ? 

A. It proceeds from: gravity, and 
is of the fame nature, or rather it is 
a diminution of the weight, becaufe 
the body is partly fupported by the 
plane: ‘Fhus, the force is the fame 
during every inftant, and through- 
out alf the parts of the plane, & aéts 
on the body in motion after the fame 
raanner as on the body at reft : Where- 
fore the motion of a body that de- 
feends freely on a plane’ is of the 
fame nature as the motion of this 
fame body falling freely; confe- 
quently this motion is equally acce- 
lerated in equal times. , 

Q. What may be further ob- 
ferved touching the inclined plane ? 

A. Here are fome rules which 
may be held as certain. 1. A bo- 
dy never falls with as great a degree 
3 velocity on an inclined plane, as 
it does by a vertical line, which is 
its natural direétion. . 

2. The inclined plane forms 2 
perpetual obftacle to the perpendi- 
cular defcent ; & the body is thereon 
the more fupported, as the angle of 
inclination is {maller ; confequently 
the more inclined the plane is to the 
ite , the more the fall is retard- 


3. The velocity of a’ mobile, de- 
fcending by an inclined plane, may 
be compared with that of the fame 
body falling freely by a vertical 
line, or the degrees of velocity of two 
bodies debating on differently in- 
clined planes, becaufe the quantity 
of defcent in each fucceffive inftant 1s 
known. 

4. The velocities of defcent in 


‘two bodies, whereof one falls free- 


ly, and the other by an inclined 
lane, if their fall begins at the 
ame inftant, they have, in each of 
the inftants during which they fall, 
the fame ratio as at the ae wigs of 
their fall; whence it follows, that” 
Im 
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in the fame time they go over fpa- compofed of an infinite number of 
ces, which areas the length of the {mall places differently inclined. 
plane to its height; and this fame But it will not be amifs to obferve, 
ratio takes place in regardtothe ve- that the pafling of the body of a 
locities acquired by going over thefe plane on another ought to be with- 
{paces. out fhock, becaufe the fhock dimi- 
5- if the atual velocity ofa body, nifhes the velocity of the body ; 
that defcends by an inclined plane, and it is therefore that diffe- 
is always lefs than that of the fame rent planes ought to be joined by 
body falling perpendicularly, it curves. bat ae 
may with eruth be faid that, ateach 8. A body, by the velocity it 
point of its oblique defcent, the has acquired in falling along any 
acquired velocity is equal to that it plane or curve furface, may afcead 
i would have, if it fell perpendicu- to the fame height by another like 
larly from alike height; Thewhole {furface. < 
difference confiits in its wanting 9g. A mobile does not fall with as 
more time to acquire that velo- much velocity by a quadrant as by 
city, by an oblique motion, than a cycloid, becaufe the beginning of 
by a motion direct to the ho- the curve, in the firft of thefe two 
rizon. lines, departs more from the verti- 
6. When a body defcends by cal direction than in the other; and 
planes differently inclined, the the retardments, occafioned towards 
velocity is alfo always the fame, the end by the inclination of the 
provided the height be equal. lane, are not fufficiently compen- 
7. The fame may be iaid whena fated by the velocities before ac- 
body defcends by.a curve line, be- quired. 
tauie that line may be confidered as [To be continued.] 
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: SeELecT Pisces of Porerry. 


The Pusrosornzr and Grow-Worm. Iluminingthe mofs-fring’d plain: 
4AFABLE. On other worms he look’d difdain. 
The fage with. philofophic eye, 
T'h toilfome hours of day were fpent, Survey’d the wand’rer crawling by; 
The world feem’d wrapt in calm Then ftooping low, with gentle hand, 








content ; High lifts him from the dew-fraught 
Each anxious care forefook the breaft, land. 
“Bleep gently clos'd each eye to reft; The grub (tho’ not difmay‘d, thro’ fear) 
* Cynthia her brighteft afpe& wore, Confcious he was not in his {phere, 
: And Heav’ns expanfe was ftudded o’er Withdrew his beam of light away, 
A Sage, by meditation drawn, To hear what man----- vain man, would 
Forefook his cot, and fought the lawn fay. 
In ¢ontemplation deep he ftray'd, The learn’d philofopher amaz’d, 
And nature’s fleeping charms furvey'd ; Paus’d for fome time, and anxious gaz'd, 
On.cither hand new beauties view’d, Aftonith’d that the worm fhou’d dic 
As he his tranquil walk purfu'd. So foon, regardiefs thnewat bys - 


Experience own’'d him from a child, But firft this application made : 
His locks how filver’d!--~afpe& mild !----. “ This creeping reptile, lo! is dead; 


By chance, a glow-worm in his way, “ And with his life, his glory’s fled, 
Difplay’d his little glitt’ring ray, & So it’s with all Ambiiion’s race 
Proudly unfolding ev'ry grace, €% Whe fi] up each exalted place e 





As trailing round {rom place to place, « Brilliant 
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« Brilliant they fhine with borrow’d ray, 


‘¢ And wanton in the blazc of day; 

s¢ Till fortune’s fecond wheel turns round, 

* And leaves them where they firft were 
“ found,” 

The glow-worm with attention heard, 

And weigh’d with prudence ev’ry word: 

Trimm’d bright his little lamp again, 

And shone more beauteous o’er the plain. 

Then thus addrefs’d the wond’ring fage, 

The known philofopher of the age. _ 

«© Know thou the happy pow’r to fhine, 

Ts truly man’s, as well as mine; 

I know my fphere: did he the fame, 

He’d tread that path that leads to fame. 

Did he in dang’rous times retire, 

And cheek with care Ambition’s fire, 

Like me he might new luftre fpread, 

And deck with kurels frefh his head. 

But coxcomb-like he’s led aftray 

To thine, and fhines but for a day. 


GOLD MAY BE BOUGHT TOO DEAR. 
. HAT man, in his wits, had not 
rather be poor, 
Than for lucre his freedom to give ? 
Ever bufy the means of his life to fe- 


. * has 


cure, 
And fo ever negle&ing to live. 
Environ’d from morning to night in a 
crowd, 
Not a moment unbent or alone: 
Conftrain’d to be abjeét, tho’ ,never fo 
proud, 
And at ev’ry one’s call but his own. 
Stillrepining, and longing for quiet each 


hour, 
Yet ftudioufly flying it fill: 
With the means of enjoying his with in his 
pow’, 
But accurft with his wanting the will. 
For a year muft be paft, or a he muit be 


come, 
Before he has leifure to reft; 
He mutt add to his ftore this or that pretty 


fum, 
And then will have time to be bleft. 
But hisgains, more bewitching the more 
they increafe, 
Only {well the defire of his eye, 
Such a wretch let mine enemy live, if he 
_ pleale; 
Let not even mine emmy die. 


et ASIN OF 


WRITTEN IN SICKNESS. 


ROM this vain world,. where ills 
abound, 
And joys, but few, unmix’d are found, 


Pa 
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Secect Pieces of Portry. 


Where reftlefs foes thofe few infeft, . 

And friends are impotent at beft ; 

My wearied foul, good Lord, remove 

To bowers of blifs and friends above. 

I faid; when lo! ‘this pray’r prefert’d, 

Stern ficknefs (frightful a © Leh 

I ttarted, frown’d, and cry’d begone, 

From one already half undone, 

Can pain for cure a forrow be? 

I’m enough wretched without thee. 

Weak man, who errs‘athoufand ways, 

And cenfures what deferves his praife ! 

The hideous form fo feiz’d my thought, 

I then th’ intrinfic worth forgot : 

But welcome, gueft : for now I find, 

Tho’ feeming cruel, thou art kind ; 

Kind as I wih’d, and leads the road 

From this vain word, to heav’n and 
God. | 

To heav’n and God Pll prefs the way, 




























Tho’ grim the pilot, rough the fea; 


Who can his courfe reluétant bend,. 
When heav’n’s the port, and’ God the 


friend. 
Uron AVARICE. 


S Mifers their own laws enjoin 

To wear no pockets in the mine, 
For fear they fhould the oar purloin ; < 
So he, that toils and labours hard 
To gain, and what he gets has fpar’d, 
Is from the ufe of all debarr’d. 
And tho” he can produce more {pankerg 
Than all the Ufurers and Bankers, 
Yet after more and more he hankers ; 
And after all his pains are done, 
Has nothing he can call his own, ; 


But a mere livelihood alone. 


ADVICE fo THOSE ENTERING THE 
WorRLpb. 


HINK what thou art, and what thou 
foon fhalt be! 
Then afk the worth. of pride and per- 
fidy. 
Weigh virtue well, her excellency try, 
Infpeé& the heart ---- nor truft.the erring 


eye. ‘ 

Let ‘enbos guide thee.----Wifdom make 
thy friend, 

An honeft life will have an happy end. 

Three thingsthere are, on which be all my 
truft! 

Love God: Refpe& thyfelf; Be to thy 
neighbour juft. ) 






